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Extracts from a Letter from England. 


Romsby, ENGLAND. 

There is a great demand again here for band- 
ages for the horses. I sent in an appeal to the 
Red Cross recently for scraps of material and 
we are joining them together. Our inspector 
takes the parcels direct to the camps. 
I must keep all the money sent me for AL 
here as our needs are so continual. The heavy 
war taxes are very hard on horse owners and dog 
owners and we are determined to help these 
animals all we can by paying the dog taxes. 
We are overwhelmed by stray dogs; people are 
turning them adrift because of the heavy war 
taxes. Jam buying all the unlicensed dogs I can 
and trying to get good homes for them. It is 
now so arranged that soldiers who like can now 
send their dogs free of journey or quarantine 
taxes. ‘ 
I must tell you that the condition of the war 
horses is greatly improved. All are kept under 
cover in these parts (but not in other places) 
and we are told it is owing to the continued 
persistency of our society here in Romsey. I 
got the London office to send down to Salisbury 
Plain to investigate complaints last week, and 
the report is most encouraging. From what I 
hear from France the sick horses are well at- 
tended to, thanks to the R. 8. P. C. A. and the 
Blue Cross. All sorts of people are giving to 
those societies. The sympathy for wounded 
horses is one of the novel features of this war. 
Poor dears, they need it all! I am going to write 
to the Inspector and say that if I can find any 
good homes for dogs with people who cannot pay 
the tax at present, (seven shillings sixpence) I will 
insure the payment of the tax for 1916 and 1917. 

A dog that came to us yesterday is quite un- 
suited to us. He is a stray sheep dog but he is 
going to stay with us until something good comes 
along. I am also doing well with the horses so 
far. I am now negotiating for a clergyman’s 
horse. O, what a world it is! 

Your letters always cheer me up and give me 
fresh inspiration. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., February 23, 1916. 

“The Fourfooted Friends’ was very interest- 
ing. My mother said she wished it came every 
week. What a splendid lot of wither pads and 
bandages were sent to the war zone! What a 
lot of interesting pets you have now at Pine 
Ridge! I think Pinkie must be an exceptional 
cat to be so kind to everything. 

The roof of the building next to me makes a 
splendid bird table. It is out of the reach of 
boys and passers-by. I wish you could have 
seen my bird visitors that snowy Sunday of 
February 13. I had twenty-four blackbirds, 
hundreds of sparrows and a large flock of pigeons. 
There were so many of them feeding at one time 
that it was a great sight and it kept me busy 
all day preparing food and putting it out there. 
The blackbirds acted as though they were half 
starved. Sincerely yours—GRACcE CHEEVER. 


WattHaM, Mass., February 17, 1916. 

I thank you very much for the package of 
literature which you sent me. I assure you it 
will be judiciously distributed. I consider them 
too valuable to give away where they will not 
do good missionary work. Many cats 
visit my back yard and I have never seen one of 
them attempt to catch the birds which I feed 
daily, in fact, one of them sits on a porch step 
and flocks of sparrows will feed within a few 
feet of him. He seems to enjoy watching them. 
In the summer I have a pair of blackbirds that 
come at my call and stalk around among the 
sparrows eating the crumbs. A pair of robins 
also came with them. They would look at the 
bread crumbs with great disgust and would 
finally begin to pull worms from the grass, and 
they always kept close to the other birds. 

The sparrows tried last summer to do their 
part in exterminating the mosquitoes. I dis- 
covered numerous sparrows early every morning 
eagerly picking at something on a piazza roof 
which runs under my chamber window. The 
roof was always wet with dew and upon looking 
closer I saw that it was covered with tiny mos- 
quitoes imprisoned by the dampness. The 
sparrows were feasting upon them. They are 
very fond also of the brown-tail moth. I have 
watched them eat them with great relish. 

(Mrs.) A. A. BLANDIN. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2023 with funding from 
Boston Public Library 


https://archive.org/details/ourfourfootedfr1916anim_2 
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Front VIEW oF Sun PARLOR. 


«| BUNGALOW NOTES] 


PrnE Ripee, March 8.—It has rained a little, 
then hailed, and now it is snowing hard. The 
snowdrift just outside my window is mounting 
higher and higher and the cedar trees are beau- 


tifully frosted all over with light snow. [If this 
keeps on the snow will gather more heavily on 
the trees and they will be bowed down with 
weight of snow instead of “‘ weight of woe.” 

The birds are “stoking up”’ for the cold night 
that is before them. They are here in crowds. 
Sometimes a panic strikes them and when they 
fly up in the air they darken the landscape. 

I was amused when I went to the kitchen a 
short time ago to hear Mary. ‘“There’s that 
little saucy sputterer again, driving every bird 
off my shelf!”’ The “saucy sputterer”’ is a 
small “Chippie” of whom I have written before. 
Sometimes he is on the shelf outside this window 
where I now sit at my desk writing; sometimes 
he goes to the shelf outside the kitchen window. 
Mary declares that he perches on a cedar tree 
near her window where he can keep an eye on 
the shelf, and the piece of suet on a tree close by, 
then he goes from one place to the other expressly 
to drive away other birds. However this may 
be, I can vouch for this fact that he is very 
quarrelsome. The stolid juncos do not seem to 
mind him; one or two other little Chippies fight 
back, flying up in the air and clawing at each 
other in space, but I have seen him more than 
once put an English sparrow completely to rout 
which amused me much when I remembered 


how often the ornithologists declare that the 
English sparrow drives all our American birds 
away and is the most quarrelsome of all the spar- 
rows. I wish they could watch here at the 
bungalow for a day and see how the “saucy 
sputterer”’ behaves! 

I find that the chipping sparrows and the 
juncos come every morning on the shelves out- 
side my bedroom window (which is on the ground 
floor) at almost exactly the same hour—twenty 
minutes of six. I am often awake before that 
time. The bungalow is quiet, no one is stirring, 
and it is not quite light. The clock strikes the 
half hour, and very soon I hear the tap, tap of 
many little sharp bills accompanied always by 
the musical note of the junco and the peevish 
“sputter’’ of the little Chippie who is one of the 
earliest guests. The English sparrows do not 
come until a little later. They are so snug and 
warm in the barn, snuggled into the hay, and in 
the shed on the beams that they are not in so 
much of a hurry for their breakfast as these little 
ones that must sleep in the trees. 

I noticed an article in the Boston Transcript 
saying that Mr. Gilbert Pearson, secretary of the 
National Audubon Society, offered a prize to 
any one reporting the first robin. The robins 
have been with us at Pine Ridge all winter, and 
I imagine it has been the same in other places 
in Massachusetts. I counted ten fine, handsome 
robins on one cedar tree near the bungalow a few 
weeks ago. That was the week we saw the 
beautiful pair of pine grosbeaks close to our 
windows. We have had two visits from them 
this winter. 

Tootsie, the tame squirrel that lives at the 
cottage, makes frequent visits at the bungalow. 
He comes up on one of the window shelves and 
taps on the window. We respond by handing 
out to him a nut or a piece of corn bread. He 
was given quite a large piece of corn bread a few 
days ago and started off with it but stopped on 
a cedar tree beside the bird table to sample it. 
Jim Crow was on the next tree. He saw and 
coveted the corn bread. He flew over to the 
tree where Tootsie was stopping and perching 
just above Tootsie’s head began to scold. Toot- 
sie, clinging to the trunk of the tree with all 
fours and with the corn bread in his mouth, 
looked up at Jim and there for a moment they 
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stayed glaring at each other, then Tootsie 
jumped for the next tree. Jim followed and 
chased the little squirrel from tree to tree until 


getting nearer the cottage Tootsie took to his . 


heels and racing over the rocks and through the 
hen yard got safely home with his little treat. 

Now when Tootsie is inside the cottage if he 
hears Jim Crow talking and scolding outside, he 
jumps up on the window, looks out and begins a 
lively chatter in which he no doubt expresses his 
opinion of would-be thievish crows, and defies 
Jim to do his worst. 

It is very interesting to watch these birds and 
animals, for the more closely we watch them the 
more we are surprised at their intelligence. I 
wrote in last month’s Bungalow Notes about 
the anxiety shown by Fido and Fluffy to go in 
the carriage or the sleigh to the station regard- 
less of weather. 

One very snowy, cold day last week Edward 
meant to get away without them when he went 
to the station, so he sent them to bed up in the 
hay loft. They had just got settled there when 
Mary telephoned from the bungalow to the barn 
—‘Station at 5.10’—‘‘All right—5.10,”’ Ed- 
ward repeated. Immediately there was a scram- 
ble on the stairs. Two small dogs flew by Ed- 
ward out of the barn into the carriage shed, and 
by the time he got there himself with the horse, 
Fido was just jumping up on the front seat of the 
sleigh and Fluffy, rather more polite or politic, 
was sitting up in his favorite begging attitude 
facing Edward as he led Dandy to the shafts of 
the sleigh. 

It was not exactly the afternoon for a pleasure 
drive, but who could have had the heart to turn 
them off? 

I looked out today when Edward let the horses 
take aruninthe paddock. It did me good to see 
them race. Little Dick, who was so thin and so 
weak when we first took him in hand, went at 
such a pace that Edward declared no horse from 
the wild West could have beaten him. He threw 
up his head, stuck his tail straight out behind him 
and flew over the snow, with all the joy of free 
and gladsome life. I understand he came from 
the West and was once untrammeled by the bonds 
of slavery. 

Oh, if more people who own horses would only 
realize the joy that they could give them by 


THE WHITE DovES ON THE WINDOW SHELF AND ROOKERY. 


allowing them freedom to run and roll and frolic 
even for a few hours at a time once or twice a 
month—horses would live longer and be far 
happier. It is terrible to think how they are 
deprived of every pleasure and kept as slaves 
until they die! 

These horses I was watching were none of 
them young, but the joy they felt in their free- 
dom renewed their youth: I see them often 
playing together, giving each other a playful nip 
then starting off on a run like boys playing tag. 
And how they do enjoy a good roll in the snow! 

The donkeys were having their little race and 
frolic in another field and I watched them for a 
time. A row of white doves sat on the peak of 
the barn roof then gracefully floated down to 
take another peck at the cracked corn they had 
left on the barn floor—all so peaceful, so happy 
here in our Home of Rest—and so sad and so 
terrible across the ocean where ambition, selfish- 
ness and greed have turned a beautiful world 
into a hell. 

March 18: This is a day worth making note 
of—the middle of March, thermometer at zero 
this morning, and snow piled up all about us. 
This last big snowstorm has driven the pheasants 
up to our very doors. There are only two of 
them, both males, and so handsome with white 
rings around their necks, beautiful, shining 
plumage, long tail feathers which women who 
have not yet outgrown the savage’s love of 
feather ornaments covet and buy for their hats, in 
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spite of all the other beautiful ornaments, not 
costing a life, that they might wear; they are 
such beautiful birds that it is .passing strange 
that there are men who love to shoot and kill 
them. 

These, our pheasants, I call them, have been 
feeding close to our windows with the smaller 
birds and white doves and squirrels, quite as 
tame as the sparrows and juncos. 

Yesterday, Mary tells me, before I got home 
from the city, there was a tragedy in bird life 
and she happened to see it. Pete has appeared 
again and looking out the window at the bird 
table Mary was just in time to see a panic 
among the birds. Pete, seeming to fall from 
the skies, he came so suddenly, seized a little 
sparrow in his beak and flew up in the cedar tree. 
Mary said the shriek that little bird gave when 
Pete pounced upon it so upset her that she hardly 
knew what she was doing. She flew to the door, 
but of course the minute she opened it Pete flew 
away with his unfortunate little victim—I hope 
it was dead. I wish there were some humane and 
certain way of finishing Pete’s murderous career. 
Our neighbor’s cat, compared with Pete, is a 
friend to the birds. He cannot pounce down 
from the skies, or chase them in the air, in fact I 
have never seen him do anything worse than 
chatter his teeth at them and they do not begin 
to fear him as they do this small hawk which 
Edward, all unwittingly not realizing what he 


was doing, saved from destruction. 
A; Bess 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG 


A Tale of a Tub. 

The tub of this tale is now empty, lying on its 
side with a little dirty straw tumbling out of the 
mouth of it; and as I pass it day by day the 
sight of its emptiness rejoices my heart! 

Shall I tell you why? 

Well, once it was not empty—it was anabited’ 

At intervals in every twenty-four hours a 
little grey puppy came out of it, and with very 
few intervals indeed his unhappy little voice 
came out of it nearly all day. 


Now there is no grey puppy, no unhappy 
voice—only an empty tub. Though this story 
begins sadly, it will end with “he lived happy 
ever after.’’ And that, by-the-way, is the only 
ending of all true stories. We are sometimes so 
impatient we think the “‘living-happy-ever-after”’ 
is never coming at all; but it is a mistake of 
short-sighted people to say that the happy ending 
to all true stories ought always to begin in this 
world. 

Now, the grey puppy, when he lived in the 
tub, was four months old, and he had found, on 
coming into a cold world, that he had a warm, 
soft mother and some warm, soft little brothers 
and sisters. 

How that small family did enjoy themselves! 
Their mother fed them and washed them and 
took care of them, and all they had to do was to 
play and get fat. Infact the grey puppy thought 
this world simply charming. 

But alas! this happy state of affairs did not 
continue long. 

A man came one day to the grey puppy’s 
master, and inquired if the puppies were old 
enough to leave their mother. 

“T want a dog,” said he, ‘“‘to take care of my 
property.”’ 

It was then the grey puppy left his first happy 
home. He was to “take care of property,” 
though his mother could have told his new 
master he had not yet learned to take care of 
himself. 

He left his mother and his romping play-mates, 
and a hard stiff collar was put round his soft 
baby neck. How he hated that collar, and 
tried to scratch it off all day! and worse still, he 
was tied by a strong chain to the empty tub I 
have told you about. 

I wish I could show you how fast his little grey 
legs could scamper and run—and now he was a 
prisoner all day and all night, and the nimble 
little grey legs grew stiff and cramped for want of 
exercise. The nights, too, were cold—oh, how 
he missed his warm mother and brothers and 
sisters to cuddle to! Then it rained a good deal, 
and there were puddles round his tub; his chain 
let him walk out a little way, but not far enough 
to get away from the puddles. 

It is true he had a dish of water and a big hard 
dog-biscuit laid outside his tub each day, but 
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the dog-biscuit did not seem to interest him. 
For one thing, we none of us feel much like eating 
when we are very homesick; and then he had 
only got his puppy-teeth—very small and white 
and pretty, but not very strong for hard biscuits. 

All round him were high black wooden palings, 
but he was not tied up there to take care of black 
palings. Just behind his tub was a large hens’ 
house, and within it, walking gravely about, were 
some big white hens. 

This was the “property’’ he had to take care 
of, for the hens’ house was on a piece of waste 
land, and the owner was afraid a thief might 
steal his white hens, and he imagined the little 
erey puppy would frighten a thief! 

The hens could see the grey puppy and hear 
his sad voice all day, and I believe they said ina 
motherly way, “Why does that little chicken 
keep peepingso? Why doesn’t his mother scratch 
him up a worm and cuddle him under her 
feathers?” 

But the unhappy, complaining little voice 
continued crying day after day—not that the 
grey puppy wished to worry other people, but 
you see he was being treated unkindly and un- 
justly, and no one would know if he did not tell 
them. His little voice was his only weapon for 
fighting his battles. You cannot blame him for 
using it, and it brought him help in the end, too. 
Dogs need company more than food, and black 
palings are not company. 

Puppies want romps and petting and exercise 
and playthings, and lots of milk like any other 
baby, and the poor grey puppy had none of these 
things. Do you wonder he cried allday? From 
the other side the black palings he could often 
hear voices and feet. 

Oh, happy feet that could go swiftly past and 
were not chained to a tub! Though the grey 
puppy could not go where the feet were, his voice 
could. Soon passers-by began to talk about 
that voice. 

Some said it made their heads ache and got 
on their nerves. These people of course were 
thinking only of themselves and not of the puppy. 
Others said, ‘Oh poor, poor little dog! What 
can make him cry all day like that?”’ and these 
people thought of the puppy. One friend felt 
that a little breaking heart was behind the voice, 
so each night, when it was dusk, she came and 


threw some tit-bits such as puppies love over the 
railings. The grey puppy soon learned to hurry 
out of his tub when he heard her say, “Are you 
there, old man?” and he would snap up every- 
thing, and climb on the top of his tub that he 
might get nearer the kind voice, and he would 
wag his short tail and look up with his pretty 
eager little face. 

Then several people went to the master who 
wanted his property taken care of, and said the 
voice was a nuisance and must be stopped. They 
were determined, so the master had to give way, 
and promised to find the grey puppy another 
home. 

His first friend then found another dog-lover, 
who hated to see dogs chained up, and who was 
equally sorry to hear sad voices. 

The first friend told of the tub and the chain, 
and the hard biscuit, and the pretty eager little 
face and the wagging tail. So the two dog-lovers 
came together to look at the grey puppy, and he 
got on his tub and did his best to “look pleasant”’ 
as if he were to be photographed. Then the 
second friend too fell in love with him, and she 
offered to take him then and there to be her very 
own chum. 

Just imagine what a splendid offer! For a 
chum, as you know, goes shares with all we have. 
The master was quite willing, and so the grey 
puppy said goodbye to his tub for ever. 

From being a lonely, miserable puppy he be- 
came the happiest dog in the town. He quite for- 
got he had a voice at all, except when he wanted 
to bark at a cat! There was a great garden 
in his new home for his legs to run and run and 
run in. There were kind hands to stroke and 
pat him, and kind voices to talk to him; he could 
have company all day long; he could sit by his 
mistress and eat his dinner with her instead of 
eating alone. 

If she took a long walk, he could go too; and 
above all he could be trained to be good and 
quiet and obedient, instead of being a poor un- 
happy, neglected creature. Oh, lucky grey 
puppy! 

“And he lived happy ever after.’’ 
tell you so? 

So when I go past the empty tub, how my 
heart rejoices in its emptiness! Tubs are all 
right for water or butter or milk, but how hateful 
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for a dog’s home! and how even more hateful to 
be tzed to one’s house! So you see what came of 
listening to sad voices. 

Are there any sad voices that you can hear, 
and can you help them? Now that so many of 
our dearest and bravest are prisoners of war we 
can understand better how prisoners feel, and 
how the longing for freedom may break a man’s 
heart—and a dog’s. 

M. A. WIGLEY, 
From The Little Animals’ Friend. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


| 
a 


Simple Remedies for the Cat’s Medicine Chest. 

Admitting at the start that it is never safe to 
take any chances with a sick cat, it is neverthe- 
less true that the use of a few simple home 
remedies will often help the cat, if promptly used, 
and the result will show whether or not a veteri- 
narian needs to -be called. If reasonable care is 
used in making the diagnosis, none of the reme- 
dies suggested will hurt the cat in any way, nor 
will they interfere with regularly prescribed 
drugs. 

Don’t give to your cat any medicine prescribed 
for humans, by your family physician, unless 
you know exactly what it is and what it is given 
for. A cat owner near me gave her Persian 
kitten a laxative tablet thus prescribed and 
used in her family safely, with the result that 
the kitten nearly died from strychnine poisoning, 
only the cathartic in the tablet saving its life. 
All forms of strychnine and nux vomica, except 
in homeopathic doses, should be avoided. 

Don’t allow any one to tell you that there is 
anything in this wide, wide world that is safe to 
put on cats to rid them of fleas. The only safe 
and sure preventive is the comb, and its use must 
be constant, in season and out of season. Fleas 
have enormous vitality in proportion to their 
Size, and anything powerful enough to kill the 
flea will have a disastrous effect upon the cat 
when taken internally. The comb’s the thing, 
for cats and kits, longhair and shorthair, and 
all the year ’round should be within reach. 

Don’t forget that cats abhor strong, pungent 


odors and bitter tastes, and give either chocolate- 
or sugar-coated pills when possible. I know of 
two cases where the application of oils of sassa- 
fras and pennyroyal to drive away fleas caused 
the cat’s death within an hour. 

Besides the remedies in the cat’s medicine case, 
there should be a good supply of absorbent 
cotton, medicine droppers, straight and curved, 
tiny scissors with one blunt point for cutting 
wedges, etc., tweezers and forceps. : 

Olive oil is first on my list and many are its 
uses: for frequent, regular dosing to prevent 
hairballs; slightly warmed to drop in the ears 
for ear canker and ear mites; to check and heal 
irritations in the intestinal tract as indicated by 
black, watery discharges; and to give with equal 
parts of castor oil to relieve constipation. When 
a speedy movement is needed, try giving equal 
parts of olive and castor oil; the olive oil will 
prevent griping, while the castor oil will lose 
none of its virtue. 

Spirits of camphor applied with a circular 
motion to the breast will scatter and dry up 
a mother cat’s milk when she is deprived of her 
kits. Just a few drops on the tip of the finger, 
rubbing gently around the nipple. 

Bismuth subnitrate, to check indigestion and 
free the stomach from acids, and check loose 
bowels; a pinch of the dry powder for kits, up to 
a five-grain tablet for grown cats. Not to be 
used in constipation. 

Cascara sagrada, in chocolate-coated tablets, 
three and five grains, is a very mild, slow-acting 
cathartic, does not gripe, and is useful as a diges- 
tive tonic. Its regular use will prevent and help 
paralysis of the hind legs in old cats. 

Boracic acid, as an eye and mouth wash in 
liquid form, and in powder to dust the ears in 
ear canker, and to heal old sores. By no manner 
of means to be confounded with borax, the use 
of which should be confined to the laundry. 

Peroxide of hydrogen, or dioxygen, which is 
free from preservative, is most useful and ab- 
solutely harmless, externally or internally. In- 
ternally, it relieves and cleanses sore mouths 
and throats, kills germs, and heals diseased gums. 
Externally, besides being the most wonderful 
cleansing agent, it relieves intense itching in 
many forms of skin trouble, and with proper 
internal remedies added, will often effect a cure. 
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All abrasions of the skin, scratches, bites, 
wounds of all kinds, abscesses, and the like, 
should be kept clean with frequent peroxide 
baths. 

Worms we have with us always. For kits 
under three months, there is nothing better than 
Homeo. Cina, 6x, two tablets three times daily. 
For grown cats, any reliable vermifuge of which 
you know the ingredients. 

For sore throat, sore mouth, or cracked tongue, 
try plain yellow vaseline, applied with the fore- 
finger to the cat’s tongue. The warmth of the 
mouth will dissolve the vaseline and it will slip 
slowly down the throat, healing as it goes. 

Powdered sulphur is both cooling and cleansing 
to the blood, but will not kill fleas. Most cats 
will not object if a tiny bit is added to the food 
now and then. In cases of skin trouble covering 
large surfaces of the body, a thorough bath in 
dry powdered sulphur will stop itching, help to 
heal broken skin, and what the cat licks from 
its fur will aid internally. 

All Homeopathic remedies are used with great 
success with cats. In an old number of the Cat 
Journal, Mrs. Barker gave a most useful list of 
the most available Homeopathic remedies, with 
use and dosage. Perhaps our editor may some 
day be induced to reprint that article. 

One more “‘don’t”’ and I will be done. Don’t 
put anything in your cat’s ears which, if it should 
trickle down into the throat, might be harmful. 
For this reason, the only safe things to use for 
ear canker and ear mites are peroxide of hydro- 
gen and olive oil. Anything of a poisonous 
nature may produce symptoms of that poison 
throughout the body; as, for example, iodoform 
dropped into the ears might give symptoms of 
iodine poisoning, besides being very distressing 
to the delicate nostrils of the cat. 

Try the simple remedy first; it cannot harm, 
and if it does not help within a reasonably short 
time, send for the best veterinary doctor. 
Henrietta K. DEVosg, from The Cat Review. 


Princess Mary, who is fond of riding, has 
never worn spurs in her life, and is said to rather 
disapprove of any of her girl friends who do so. 
‘The Princess is very fond of animals, and if any 
of her pets are ill is known to weep bitterly over 
them. 


FRIENDS AT Pine Riper. 
Fido, Cousin Jane, Fluffy, Basil. 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


Trained Animal Shows. 


Mr. Jack London, whose books on wild animals 
and on life in the woods are so well known, 
opposes very strongly performances of trained 
animals. He says “Very early in my life, 
possibly because of the insatiable curiosity that 
was born in me, I came to dislike the perform- 
ances of trained animals. It was my curiosity 
that spoiled for me this form of amusement for I 
was led to seek behind the scenes in order to 
learn how the training was conducted. What I 
found behind the brave show and the glitter of 
performance was cruelty so horrible that I am 
confident no normal person exists who once 
aware of it would ever enjoy looking at any 
trained animals on the stage.” 

Mr. London describes a good deal of what he 
has seen and known, and goes on to say that he 
does nct believe that any normal humane person 
would tolerate such performances did he or she 
know the terrible cruelty that lies behind them. 
He therefore makes the following suggestion: 

‘When in a theatre or a place of entertainment 
a trained animal turn is presented we may ex- 
press our disapproval by getting up from our 
seats and leaving the theatre coming back when 
the turn is over to enjoy the rest of the program. 
All we have to do is just that, to eliminate the 
trained animal turns from all public places of 
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amusement, for this will soon show the manage- 
ment that such turns are unpopular and they 
will cease to present them to their audiences. 


Do Animals and Insects Sing? 

All animals, birds, and insects seem to have 
their songs, which express both joy and sorrow. 
Many of the little folks of field and forest have 
fine musical instruments, and play on them 
night and day, for three or four months of the 
year. The long-horned grasshopper is the 
leader of the band. He has two sets of wings, 
the outer ones used for flying, the inner ones 
make up the bow and fiddle. Near the base of 
these inner wings is fastened a set of strong veins. 
When he moves them so that the veins on each 
wing rub together, it makes a funny little wiry 
song, and that is what is called “grasshopper’s 
fiddling.”’ 

Our common little green grasshopper is 
another fine player. His fiddle is attached to 
one wing, and he uses his hind-leg fora bow. On 
this leg is a line of little bead-like lumps, from 
each of which grow a number of fine hairs. 
When Mr. Grasshopper draws this leg back and 
forth over his wings, his love-songs trill out on 
the summer air. His poor little mate tries hard 
to make the same kind of music; she goes through 
the same motions, but can never produce a 
single sound. She never grows discouraged, 
but keeps it up night and day; and I suppose her 
lover takes the will for the deed, and loves her 
just the same. 

Another first-class fiddler is the cricket. His 
tune is loud’ and shrill. One tune by night, one 
by day, is his rule. He has even been known to 
change his note when the clouds darkened the 
sun for a while in the day. Some insects beat 
little drums when they want to make music. 
The seventeen-year locust has two tiny drums 
fastened to his abdomen. They are fixed firm 
and tight, and to each one is attached a strong 
muscle which the insect can tighten or relax at 
will. It makes a sound something like beating 
on a tin pan, and will drown out every other 
musical note of the summer day. 

Many. others of our fairy-like friends have 
musical arrangements that make us think of 
fiddles. In fact, the violins of our own use were 


probably suggested by these little fiddlers of 
Nature. 

My native state is Ohio, and when a lad, sixty 
years ago, there were many pheasants in the 
woods. They are about the size of a small hen. 
They were great drummers. They would hunt 
for a hollow log, or old dead tree, and would 
vigorously drum for an hour at a time, using the 
butts of their wings (or shoulders, perhaps) as 
drumsticks. I hope that all my young readers 
will interest themselves in animals, birds, fishes, 
and insects. Let Nature be your teacher. She 
has an infinite number of absorbingly interesting 
lessons ready for you. 

—R. A. Dagus, in the Woman’s Home Companion. 


Cats and Crows. 

It has been demonstrated by Mrs. Philip 
Greely of 73 Highland street, Hyde Park, that 
cats are not as dangerous to birds as crows are. 
She has two young bluejays to show that this is 
true. 

Some time ago Mr. Greely was walking along 
Highland street when he heard a commotion 
in the trees. Looking up he saw several big 
crows fighting with a mother bluejay and trying 
to take her young from her. 

As he watched the fight, he saw three of the 
crows fly away with as many little bluejays in 
their talons and, suddenly, two of the baby birds 
fell to the ground. 

When they reached the grass, they began 
hopping and crying. Mr. Greely picked them 
up and took them to his wife, who has been 
taking care of all the sick birds she could find. 
They were put in a cage with some pigeons and 
fed. It was not long before the mother of the 
little fellows found out where they were and 
came and perched upon the cage where her 
young were being protected. Each day she 
brought them worms and other delectable 
edibles. 

Mrs. Greely says the charges to the effect 
that cats kill and eat all the birds are false; she 
thinks there are many more destroyed and eaten 
by crows than by cats. Mrs. Greely has several 
cats and some of them are very valuable. None 
of them, she says, catch birds.—From the Sun- 
day Post, Boston, July 11, 1915. 
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The Menagerie. 
Le 


The ragged, attenuated animal standing over 
there and gazing at us with her soft, sad eyes is 
a Chamois from Switzerland. The chamois is 
a rarity in a menagerie, for, as is well known, it 
usually frets itself to death during the first year 
of its captivity. I look at the poor animal with 
a feeling of oppression at my heart which you 
can scarcely realize—I have breathed the free 
air of the high mountains myself, and I know 
why the chamois dies in prison. Those were 
other times, poor captive chamois, when you 
were roving on the Alpine meadows amidst 
rhododendrons and myrtillus; when on high, 
over a precipice, I saw your beautiful silhouette 
standing out against the clear, bright sky! You 
had no need of an alpenstock, you, to climb up 
there, where I watched the aerial play of your 
graceful limbs amongst the rocks. Up to the 
realm of ice you led the way, high on the slopes 
of Monte Rosa has my clumsy human foot 
trodden the snow in the track of your dainty 
mountain shoes. Ay, those were other times, 
poor prisoner!—those were other times both for 
you and for me, and we had better say no more 
about them. 

Yonder stalwart, muscular ape is a Baboon; 
aged, Abyssinian male, stands written under his 
cage. He sits there, wrapped in thought, finger- 
ing a straw. Now and then he casts a rapid 
glance around him, and be sure he is not so 
absent-minded as he looks. The eye is intel- 
ligent but malevolent; its owner is a candidate 
for humanity. 

When the negro approaches his cage he shows 
him a row of teeth not very unlike the negro’s 
own—the family likeness between the two faces 
is, for the matter of that, unmistakable. The 
negro cautions the public against accepting the 
wrinkled hand which the old baboon extends 
between the bars. I always treat him to an 
extra lump of sugar ever since the negro told me 
he once bit off the thumb of an old woman who 
poked her umbrella at him. Besides, I look at 
him with veneration, for he comes from an illus- 
trious family. Who knows whether he is not an 
ill-starred descendant of that heroic old baboon 
whom Brehm once met in Abyssinia?—The 
negro is sure to know nothing of that story, so I 


may as well tell you. One day, while travelling 
in Abyssinia, the great German naturalist fell 
in with a whole troop of baboons, who, bound for 
some high rocks, were marching along a narrow 
defile. The rear had not yet emerged from the 
defile when the dogs of Brehm and his companions 
rushed forward and barred their passage.. See- 
ing the danger the other baboons, who had 
already reached the rocks, then descended in a 
body to the rescue of the attacked, and they 
screamed so terribly that the dogs actually fell 
back; the whole troop of baboons was now filing 
off in perfect order when the dogs were again set 
at them. All the apes, however, reached the 
rocks in safety, with the exception of one half- 
year-old baboon who happened to have been 
lagging behind; he was surrounded on all sides 
by the open-mouthed dogs, and with loud cries 
of distress he jumped on to a big boulder. At 
this juncture a huge baboon stepped down from 
the rocks for the second time, advanced alone to 
the stone where the little one was crouching, 
patted him on the back, lifted him gently down, 
and so led him off triumphantly before the very 
noses of the dogs, who were so taken by surprise 
that it never even occurred to them to attack 
him. One need not have read Darwin to pro- 
nounce that baboon a hero. 

This baboon may perhaps appear to you very 
ugly, but we know that the perception of phys- 
ical beauty is an entirely individual one, and it 
is quite possible that the baboon on his side finds 
us very ugly. You cannot help smiling now and 
then when standing and watching him, but, at 
least, try not to let him see it, for, like all mon- 
keys, it saddens and irritates him to be laughed 
at to his face. This old baboon is deeply un- 
happy, for, as he has got more brains than the 
other animals in the menagerie, his capacity for 
suffering is consequently greater—for we all 
know that suffering is an intellectual function. 
He alone realizes the hopelessness of his situation, 
and his restless brain-activity refuses him the rel- 
ative oblivion which resignation vouchsafes to 
many others of his companions in distress. 

But as a compensation he possesses one quality 
which the other animals lack, and it is the pos- 
session of this quality which saves him from fal- 
ling into hypochondria;—it is his sense of humor 
That the monkey is a born humorist every one 
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knows who has had the opportunity of observ- 
ing him in society—for instance, in the monkey- 
house at the Zoo. This sense of humor does not 
even desert the poor monkey kept in solitary 
confinement. And sometimes when I have been 
standing here for a while watching the mimicry 
of this old baboon I have involuntarily had to 
ask myself whether he were not making fun of 
me.—From the French of ALEx MuntTHE. 


Anna Sewall and Black Beauty. 
By Mrs. FLorENcE SUCKLING. 


3. 


To another friend Miss Sewall wrote: 

“T have for six years been confined to the 
house and to my sofa, and have from time to 
time, as I was able, been writing what I think 
will turn out a little book, its special aim being 
to induce kindness, sympathy, and an under- 
standing treatment of horses. 4, 

The above was written at Old Gatton where 
“the drawingroom over the diningroom took 
the whole width of that part of the house with 
an outlook beyond to the village church and 
trees. In front, across the high road was a grove 
of beech trees in Mr. Buxton’s park, where 
the deer would come and lie in the cool shade.” 
From the roof of the verandah of the drawing- 
room a tempting lump of suet hung, enclosed in 
a piece of net, “for the special benefit of the 
tomtits, who were constantly to be seen hovering 
about and pecking at the dainty morsel, in no 
danger of being trapped, or frightened from 
their meal.’”’ It is touching to remember that 
the beautiful “equine drama,” as it has been 
called, was thought out in this room, from the 
sofa where so much weakness and pain was daily 
endured. ‘When a time came during which she 
was capable of enduring the fatigue of writing, 
it was done in pencil. Her mother sitting by 
received the paper from the weary hand and 
made a fair copy ofit. That a task accomplished 
in such a fragmentary way should ‘show no 
joins’ says much for the skill of the writer.”* 

“Almost at once it rushed into a popularity, 
undreamed of by the author, lying on the couch 
So soon to be exchanged for ‘the little white 


* Mrs. Sewall’s Life by Mrs, Bagley. 


bed’ from which she never rose again. Stand- 
ing beside that bed in the empty, silent room,” 
in 18— Mrs. Sewall told a friend that ‘‘the joy 
of the success of Black Beauty had been al- 
most too much for Anna’s delicate frame.” 

And afterwards, that same friend wrote: 

“In a cloudless November day I drove from 
Buxton to the Friends’ Burying Ground about 
a mile distant, and found myself standing before 
three graves, the sleeping place of father, mother, 
and daughter. The air was wonderfully soft 
and genial, and the robins were singing as if 
there was no such thing in the world as death.” 

May it be added that perhaps they were 
right and that it is only “Here endeth the first 
lesson.”’ 


3B 


¥v LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 
| 


During the month of March the League 
received and cared for 309 dogs and 2,978 cats. 
Forty-five dogs and 40 cats were placed in 
homes. Nine horses were taken care of at 
Pine Ridge Home of Rest. Forty-two horses 
unfit for work were rescued from the streets 
and from sales stables and put to death. Eight 
dogs and 8 cats were restored to owners. 


The new Annual Report is published and has 
been sent out to members of the League. Any 
one who has not received this Report or any 
persons not members who would like to receive 
it will please notify The Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, Boston. We should be glad 
if our members and friends would send us ten 
cents in money or stamps to help us in the ex- 
pense of sending out this Report. 


In the May number of this magazine there 
will be a special report of the annual meeting 
at the Copley Plaza and of Cyril Maude’s in- 
teresting talk on that occasion. 


The League received last month 3 new Life 
Members; 2 Active Members; 4 junior members. 
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It also received bequests of $500, from the estate 
of Clara G. H. French; $500, from Annie H. 
Ward; $1000, from Frances 8. Woodman and 
$1600, from the estate of Mary Virginia Hill. 
Donations, $125.32. 


Summer is coming. Already requests are 
coming to take horses for rest. This is a very 
expensive part of our work and we greatly need 
money with which to carry it on. It is hard to 
refuse to give these tired horses the vacation 
they need and deserve. Will not all who read 
this try to send us a little toward buying hay 
and grain for these horses? 


A Travelled Mare. 

One of the guests at Pine Ridge Home of Rest 
for Horses is Bessie Callaluca. This mare has 
had quite an experience in travelling. She was 
purchased for $225.00 by the Callaluca family 
and left Allston drawing their hurdy-gurdy May 
15, 1912. They travelled 10,000 miles visiting 
every state in a nearly direct line and many of 
the principal cities between Massachusetts and 
Florida. From 1912 until this last winter Bessie 
has been travelling with the hurdy-gurdy and 
she and her owners have had many interesting 
experiences in their journeys. A good deal of 
the time they were accompanied by a monkey. 
This monkey was brought to Pine Ridge Home 
of Rest for Horses a year ago last summer as they 
said she was getting very ill-tempered going 
about on the top of the hurdy-gurdy and being 
teased by children. 

Last fall Bessie began to give out. She came 
back from Florida the middle of the previous 
winter to the cold storms of Massachusetts and 
got a very bad cold which left her with the 
heaves, but so strong is the attachment that the 
Callaluca family feel for this mare which has 
travelled with them so many miles, and which 
has helped them to earn their living that they 
cannot bear as yet to say the word and have her 
killed. She is therefore making a long visit at 
Pine Ridge and her present owner, Mary Calla- 
luca, has decided she will never let Bessie work 
again.—A. H. 8. 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


Extracts from Letters. 
Watertown, Mass., March 13, 1916. 

Dear Mrs. SmitH: Thank you very much 
for the extra copies of Our Fourfooted Friends, 
Often have I wanted some. Some of those you 
sent me I sent to a school where they were read, 
and one child could repeat perfectly one of the 
stories. A copy sent by me to a boy at the 


‘Plummer Farm School, Salem, Mass., used to 


be read by nearly thirty boys. I always send 
my copy to some one. I distribute all I can get 
to children, and some grown ups. Very truly 
yours,— Mary J. Focarry. 


Tue Van Dyxe, New Yorks, N. Y., 
March 17, 1916. 

My pear Mrs. Smita: The “Bungalow Notes” 
are truly delightful! Dear little ‘‘Tootsie” in- 
terests us so much. “Pete” and his cute do- 
ings—his dislike for Jim Crow isremarkable. It 
is all interesting. 

We think of a little poem beginning 
I said in my heart,—‘I am sick of four walls and a ceiling”’ 
I have need of the sky 
I will up and get me away 
Where the hawk is wheeling 
Lone and high! 
The apple bloom down country roads 
Plucks me by the sleeve, and nudges me away— 


The sap is in the boles today! 
And in my veins a pulse that yearns and goads.— 


Your article relative to cruelty to animals in 
moving picture shows is timely; such shows 
should be stopped. The story of “What Puss 
taught the Railway Men” was splendid, also 
“Animal Inhabitants of Ypres.’’ We were 
touched by the picture of the little horse taken 
from a junk cart. How glad we are that you 
rescued him. This is a long letter but we are 
so full of the spirit to help suffering animals 
we cannot help writing.—Faithfully yours, 

sen Ash, 


February 18, 1916. 

I am sending two dollars for my own copy of 
Our Fourfooted Friends and for it to be sent to 
three nice boy friends who value it of all things, 
and their fathers and mothers and playmates 
also read their copies —THEODA GARDNER. 
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OxrorD, Ou10, May 27, 1915. 
Dear ANIMAL REscuE LEAGUE: 

Your nice letter came today and I am writing 
you how it happened. It happened this way. 
Missy had just come back from shopping when 
the mail came; she opened the door and Joey 
and I both ran fast as we could go to meet her. 
Joey is a white collie. He has a brown spot on 
his ear the color of my coat. My coat is browner 
than it was, it is a lovely deep golden brown and 
I have beautiful whiskers, also a lot of new teeth. 
I stand up on my hind legs and reach my paws 
up and put them around big Joey’s nose and then 
he rolls me over with his nose and licks me clean 
with his warm tongue, such a nice tongue! 

I tell you this because Missy was afraid you 
would think I wasn’t satisfied and contented with 
a dog in the house. But, please, I like it here and 
everybody likes me. They say ‘‘why he isn’t a 
kitten, he is a monkey. I never saw a kitten 
so lively as that one” and then Missy is proud, I 
can tell you. Then they ask ‘‘What do you feed 
him, do you feed him meat?’ and Missy says 
“No, I feed him asparagus, and peas, and eggs 
and cream and beans and camomile and olive 
oil.” But no meat for me! Sometimes I get a 
little salmon. Please put it in your next paper 
that salmon is good for, kittens, especially to 
make them playful, and then I will get more, 
as my Missy does everything you say. 

I go outdoors several times every day to play. 
I get let out when Joey is there to watch me. 
I play with Joey or I play hide and seek under 
the porch. I know how to get back into the 
house, too. When I want to get back into the 
house I run and scramble right up on the screen 
door and hang there and then some one lets me in. 

I sleep on a chair with a cushion in it in the 
kitchen. Master gives me warm milk and so 
does Missy, too. Master taught me not to 
steal out of Joey’s dish, soI don’t. Joey belongs 
to Master, and he taught Joey how to behave 
pretty to me. 

I got here all right in my basket but it was a 
horrid trip. Missy played with me a lot and 
she put cold water on my nose when I got tired 
jut and fed me water in a spoon when it got so 
warm. Master came to meet me and looked in 
ny basket and said “Why, Oreb! Oreb!” over 
ind over three times because I looked so much 


like the first Oreb that it is truly amazing. I 
am peaceable except when my teeth hurt, then 
I bite, so Missy got me a rubber rattle. I am 
also being taught music. I get up on the 
piano and walk the keys and Missy says I do 
it very well. The waste baskets keep me pretty 
busy as I have to tip them over every day to 
see what is in them but I don’t mind working 
some for this family, besides I love to chase the 
paper over the floor. Good bye, from OrEBTop. 


LrominsteR, Mass., Feb. 5, 1916. 
In reply to your card just received would say 
the dog,— ‘‘Buzzer’”’ we have named him,—is, 
if possible, more than satisfactory! He is the 
constant companion of my little daughter, 
Grace, and is just the best house dog ever. 
We have often wondered as to his early history. 
Twice a day my little girl takes him for a long 
walk, on his leash, and he has a very fine dog 
basket, his Christmas present, to sleep in, so 

I can say he is happy and contented.—P. B. W. 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of Our 
Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, about the 
actual cost of papers and binding. On mail orders add 12 
cents for postage. 

Those interested in humane education will find these bound 
volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE, 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON. 
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book at the office of 


29 BEACON STREET 


When and What to Plant 


is now the question of the day. Gardening in the out-of-doors, with anticipations 
of pleasure to follow from one’s own flowers and vegetables, is an occupation few 
| care to miss. For everyone interested in gardening, there are profitable hints in 


MEIER’S SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENS | 


319 pages, profusely illustrated, 80 cents 


They answer definitely such Spring perplexities as: | 
The depth of sweet pea planting | 
The amount of wood stem to cut from perpetual roses 
The growing of two vegetable crops at the same time to save space 
The rejuvenation of old apple trees. 


Each flower, fruit, tree, vine, and vegetable receives distinct and accurate treat- 
ment. For this reason Mever’s School and Home Gardens is one of the most practical 
manuals available. If your hobby is gardening, it will repay you to examine this 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON 


The House that SPRATT’S Built 


Over half a century of square 
dealing has built up for us the 
largest business of its kind in 
the world. 


Send 2c stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture.’ 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Cemetery tor Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 


Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carve 
St., Boston. Tel. Oxford 244. 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 77-3 Lexington, Mass. 
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Me Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


WHILE ON YOUR VACATION 


Board your Dogs and Cats where they will have 
good runs, individual care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, : Dedham, Mass. 


Phone Dedham 352-1 


“ KETTLIE’S CATNIP MICE” 
keep your cats playful, happy, healthy. Filled solid with first 
quality catnip, no cotton, and the best thing to be had for all 
Persian catsand kittens. For sale at all pet stores and first-class 
druggists, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, sample, 10c, 
85c doz. Special price to dealers on gross lots. 


CATS AND KITTENS BOARDED 
Short Haired, $1.00 per week Long Haired, $1.50 per week 


PET KITTEN SUPPLY CO. 101 Salem St., Medford, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
FOR 
ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER 


Telephone Office Hours: 


STREET 


Oxford 244 11 A. M. to 6 P.M. Daily 


Telephone Your Dealer 


FIFTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 

FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 

FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 

Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 

Joseph 8. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank 8S. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


i oan 


They sit up and take notice when fed on 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Condition always good when 
fed on this bread. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 
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16 Our Fourfooted Friends 


The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899. Incorporated March 13, 1899, 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 
33 Beach Strerr . . . - . DORCHESTER 


69 Roxpury STREET . . . =. - RoxBURY 
39 NortH BENNET STREET. . . Norte ENpD 
78 NORTHAMPTON STREET . . + + Souts END 
79 Moors STREET . . - - ~ «+ CAMBRIDGE 
51 Marpue STREET. . . + «© : STONEHAM 
58 Astor STREET . . .- + «+ «+ LyNN 

Population of citiesandtownsserved . . - + + + + 1,750,000 

Animals Fecerved in POLS) ee ae ee Pe ee 38,509 

Animals brought in by visitors . - =. + + + + + ¢ 10,164 

Copies of humane literature distributed Rect ees ia Pe Sea ge 


Visitors received 


A DOG AMBULANCE 
TWO MOTOR TRUCKS + are at work every week day collecting animals. 


AND TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1915 . . + 6 © «© © 8 #8 18,849 
Number of animals collected . os Sees : 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


i has been maintained for 15 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
Hi DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of animale treated”. “S255. 5 es ee + 75,000 
Number of cases of small animals treatedin 1915 . .,. + + + ~~ 6,900 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1915 . ees ee a eee 350 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1915. . 2. «© + e+ © + + + 531 | 
Number of horses given vacations . ©. . «© «© * «© © © + * 45 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 
238 Pine Street, Dedham. 
A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 
PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 
For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 


membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or Livingston Cushing, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 
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